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NOTE. 


The attention of subscribers is drawn to the fact 
that owing to the large number of recruits who have 
left the Postal Service for the Army, and the necessary 
reorganization of the Staff, some delay in the delivery 
of the “Library World’’ may occur in the post at 
home as well as abroad. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In wishing our readers the good things they desire and 
hope the New Year will bring, we cannot help recalling again 
the unusual character of the days in which the year opens. 
For all men it is a testing time; to many one of straitened 
means, trial and loss. Circumstances are changed, and dear 
ones are absent, and our hearts look forward with a sense of 
heightened responsibility but of undiminished confidence in 
our Cause and Country. As librarians we must not complain 
too loudly, even though realising that much of the difficulty 
that is being introduced into the efficient carrying on of a 
National Library arises from the mental constitution of the 
ordinary British man of business, who (whatever may be his 
own practice) often does honestly think that reading is a 
concession to idleness and that books are luxuries which 
may be easily dispensed with. We must endeavour to take a 
broad view of the position. National financial circumstances 
make retrenchment of some kind necessary in every depart- 
ment of public service, and the least we can do is to show a 
disposition to save money wherever it is possible to do so, 
even at the expense of those activities which have strengthened 
and widened the sphere of the public library in the last decade. 


* * * 


At the same time the important truths that the library 
is an intellectual armoury against Germanic thought, against 
newspaper partizanship, and a centre of educated criticism ; 
that it provides the safest harbour from the darkened streets ; 
that even its fiction revitalises anxious men and women— 
these things must be insisted upon. In most towns, we are 
glad to notice, there is no disposition to withdraw the funds 
of libraries irrevocably ; all that is urged is that the money 
shall be saved for the present and placed at the service of the 
nation in War Loan or Exchequer Bonds. If this is done, 
although we shall lose a regrettable amount of present efficiency 
in a few years’ time when repayment falls due there should 
be a hope of recovering some of the lost ground. 
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As a consequence of the Local Government Board men- 
tioning library expenditure as a subject for economy, attention 
has been focussed upon the library rate—with a view to with- 
holding or reducing it. Although in only one town, Eccles, 
the proposal to close the public libraries entirely has been 
made the subject of a serious Town Council debate, and there 
met with overwhelming defeat, usually, the attempts at 
saving have been piecemeal and petty: and there are those 
who doubt the character of this economy. The Press in 
general may be said to have shared these doubts, and protests 
such as that made by The Saturday Review and The New 
Statesman, given on another page, have not been infrequent. 
Other protests, too, have been made, and one advantage of 
the examination of the expenditure of libraries has been to 
show how small the latter is. General protest, however, 
cannot be expected in days when the people are enduring 
so many deprivations in the public interest, and it is really 
important everyone should understand that undue library 
retrenchment is actively hostile to the public interest. 


The Associations have stood the strain remarkably well. 
The Library Assistants’ Association has naturally had to 
bear the heaviest share of it, as hundreds of its members have 
joined the Army, and these the Council has patriotically but 
expensively made honorary members for the time being. We 
hope that every assistant who is left will recognize the mere 
justice of rallying to the Association ; for, although we have 
been critical at times of its activities, some of which have been 
due to the natural and enviable exuberance of youth, there 
can be no doubt of the value of its work as a whole. For- 
tunately it has at present experienced and energetic officers 
who will save the Association if it is humanly possible to do so. 


+ 


Library reports which lack the balance sheet continue to 
reach us. We hope our recent plea for the inclusion of this vital 
document will not have fallen upon deaf ears. The present 
struggle has produced many manipulations and adjustments 
of income and expenditure, which, if presented in reports, 
would be of the greatest service to the profession. As the 
scarcity of money is likely to endure for a few years, even if 
the war ends soon, we invite librarians to consider whether 
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duty to the profession does not demand that they should 
publish the results of their financial experiences each year. 


* * 


The letter which we publish from the pen of Mr. E. A. 
Savage lucidly presents a real difficulty, and we invite other 
opinions upon the question. In particular, we should be 
glad if Dr. E. A. Baker, the honorary secretary of the Educa- 
tion Committee, would present us with the reasons which 
seem sufficient for warranting the continuance of the examina- 
tions at present. We have already touched upon the question, 
and we do not think an exaggerated value should be placed 
upon it. Few of the women assistants whose appointment 
is definitely temporary—and most of the authorities who have 
appointed girls to supply the place of men absent on military 
duty, have been quite definite upon this point—will train for 
so uncertain a future. The remaining possible candidates 
are nearly all too young to enlist, especially now that compulsion 
is to come, and these cannot be regarded as very serious com- 
petitors with the absent soldiers. It almost seems desirable 
to postpone the examinations because of the probably 
“ negligible quantity ’’ of candidates who will present them- 
selves. In any case, we do not think Mr. Savage’s suggestion 
that three years of military duty should count as equivalent 
to three certificates, can have been advanced seriously. The 
ultimate difficulty is the simple one that if the examinations 
are postponed it will not be so easy to resume them as is 

cnerally thought. 


THE ECONOMIST.” 


In war time books are COUNCILLORS. 
“* Man shall not live by bread alone.’’"—A GREATER COUNSELLOR. 


I saw a narrow-brow’'d and tight-lipp’d race, 
With eyes wherein the vision-light was spent, 

Who, crowding in a squalid market place, 
Unveiled a more than hideous monument 


Of one who saved the purse but dwarfed the soul ; 
And, when they saw, they gave a raucous laugh, 

And pressed to read upon the marble scroll 
Admiringly his fitting epitaph :— 


He said, “‘ In wisdom there is little worth, 
Your treasuries of books are things of hate ; 
Let there be ignorance upon the earth, 
But save, O save, your sacred Penny Rate!” 
ROBERT JOHNSON. 
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NATIONALISED PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
By MARJoRIE Peacock, Wallasey Public Libraries. 


BOUT twelve months ago—it may be more—I jotted down 

some rough notes anent the nationalisation of public libraries. 

Until now these notes have lain useless, as I was somewhat 

over-awed by the gigantic nature of my own proposals ; but a 

circumstance has arisen which encourages me to publish the sub- 
stance of my jottings. 

The circumstance I refer to is the fact that the national librarian 
of Wales has voiced a similar project in his paper before the recent 
Conference of the Library Association ; and he, in turn—I believe— 
was inspired by Professor Adams’ “ Report on Library Provision 
and Policy.” I have not read this report, so must bear the brunt 
of any criticism which may be hurled at my remarks. 

A moment’s reflection will verify the assertion that those 
concerns which touch and affect the masses of this nation are 
gradually being brought under State administration or partial 
control. I refer to such indispensable institutions as, for example, 
the Post Office. The utility and necessity of this vehicle of commu- 
nication will not be questioned, nor will the added facility given to 
the postal service from the time when it became a Government 
department. The Boards of Trade and Education might be 
mentioned, but I will not pause to quote other examples. 

My argument is that if commercial enterprises have flourished 
and prospered upon acquisition by the nation, may it not be 
that an intellectual institution such as the Public Library might 
reap the same invaluable impetus and enhanced usefulness under 
similar conditions ? 

Public libraries are a comparatively modern “ invention.” 
They are part of the forward movement initiated during the last 
60 years, but they have only come into prominence since about 
25 years ago. Their day has yet to come; but surely though 
slowly their educative and recreative function is being recognised 
and utilised. They are one of the very few classes of establishment 
which are open and—after the rates have been met—free to all. 
Their ever-increasing value, and (more important) possibility of 
development are unchallenged. 

Perhaps we are behind our American cousins in the latter 
matter ; but I venture to assert that the cause of this is not lack of 
enterprising librarians, but the perpetual drag of inadequate 
financial support,—a defect which would be more likely of rectifica- 
tion under Government control than through any other reform. 

Crippled though British Public Libraries usually are, a great 
number of them manage to maintain lending and reference depart- 
ments, and, in many cases, newsrooms and juvenile sections. 
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Alas! Many an enthusiastic librarian’s schemes are nipped by 
the chilly frosts of professional poverty. Salaries have to be 
paid, and a thousand-and-one items of upkeep met, and when these 
are provided out of the meagre rate-product which constitutes 
many libraries’ incomes, not much margin is left for book-purchasing 
or to be devoted to desirable extension work. 

Let me justify the plea of the Nationalised Public Library by 
one or two arguments. 

There is the justification of numbers: 44 per cent. of the 
population, it is calculated, at present take advantage of their 
own book stores. 44 per cent.—a considerable fraction, particularly 
when one remembers that the calculation is made without regard to 
the fact that some districts possess no public libraries. This 
percentage is confidently expected to increase as libraries grow, 
as they advance, as they develop. 

A second justification is that of our public libraries’ work— 
that which really keeps them alive. I do not wish to labour 
what I have said, so will lightly touch upon the question. The 
public library’s professed aim and striving, besides often acting as 
news distributor, are to place the best literature within the reach of 
all ; but how very cramping and limiting is the present system of 
municipal control. Let us take one example : a reader requires a 
certain book to help him in his work or studies. His local library 
does not possess a copy, and as the subject is not of sufficient 
general interest to justify the outlay of income necessary to pur- 
chase the book, he is sent away wanting. Onlya few miles away the 
large town of B possesses the book in question, and several more 
leading up to and away from its subject. The knowledge is in- 
teresting but not helpful. Of what avail can it be when the reader 
lives in A? Nationalise the movement, and what happens ? 
Your reader enquires at A, and instead of being turned away 
disconsolate, is satisfied that within a short time the book will be 
procured from B, with no extra expense to himself beyond the 
cost of transit. 

Such, I admit, is an imaginary case, but it may serve to promote 
practical argument. 

Under the present régime, library provision is apt to fluctuate 
from town to town. Fortunate libraries, caressed by wealthy 
supporters and enriched with generous bequests, are able to cram 
into one little, limited municipality more book wealth than a larger 
but poverty-stricken neighbour can ever hope to offer to its teeming 
population. Nationalisation would rectify this liability by freeing 
such streams of learning for the equal use of all. 

Present-day methods of teaching are creating a voracious 
appetite for books. School and college learning must be supple- 
mented ; and it is not fair that one town should be provided with 
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such an enviably rich public library while its poorer neighbour is 
left unaided to make what efforts it can to cope with an imperative 
demand upon a small income. 

The cause of this crippled and fluctuating state of affairs is 
unequal and inadequate income ; the result—limited scope ; and 
the remedy—N ATIONALISATION. 

Surely if this remedy were adopted, it would mean a wider 
prospect for public libraries generally. One very practical result, 
for example, would be that almost any book published could be 
borrowed on demand, or else procured after a minimum of delay, 
by any member of the British public. 

So far, my remarks have been more or less vague, but now 
let me descend to a possible and practical scheme. Like all else, 
it is open to improvement : it is offered merely as a suggestion. 

For the purpose of practically administering a Nationalised 
Public Library service, it would probably become necessary to 
divide the country into workable sections. (I find I am in agree- 
ment with Professor Adams and Mr. Ballinger there.) The means of 
upkeep would be taxes (apportioned in the form of Government 
grants) instead of rates; and assessment would rest with the 
country’s taxation authorities. 

The administration of individual libraries would remain 
practically unaltered, with the exception that all libraries would be 
expected to fraternise with one another officially ; and that a 
board of control would be established, and its divisional committees 
and representatives given the necessary powers over areas and 
central libraries, and branch libraries through central. Among 
other things, it would be the function of this Board to supervise 
the allotment of Government maintenance grants. 

A thousand questions crop up at once. How about districts 
which have no library, and, at present, no library rate : would they 
have to contribute equal taxes? Certainly. We have the parallel 
case of the Post Office to furnish a reply. In small, outlying 
places only a tiny sub-office is established ; but it serves as a con- 
necting agent to the vast resources of the Post Office system as a 
whole. The same principle could be applied to the National 
Public Library system : every one to his need. 

How would nationalisation affect librarians and library 
assistants ? Not necessarily at all; although it is more than 
probable that their status and remuneration as Government 
officials would be superior to that which obtains at present. 

Another nice and interesting proposition might arise from 
national acquisition : would libraries be yoked with any defined 
responsibilities—education, &c.? In this connection I might 
pause to suggest that one outcome of nationalisation might be a 
system of intercourse with the Board of Education, leaving libraries, 
however, to work independently, as before. 
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Perhaps one of the most serious objections which would 
have to be met with and parried would arise from the jealousy of 
municipalities which at present possess superfine libraries. A 
natural soreness would almost surely make itself apparent at 
the thought of sharing broadcast that which had taken years of 
labour and fostering to acquire. The first impulse towards such 
indignation would be perhaps pardonable ; but towns so fortunate 
would be called upon to consider themselves in this matter as 
being not independent boroughs, but divisions of the national 
area. Our country as a whole and its separate municipal settle- 
ments are not, surely, in opposition to each other’s welfare. Each 
borough is only a smaller and more wieldy portion of the whole 
country, and as a part of the whole ought to be willing to sacrifice 
itself to the whole. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
PRINTED BOOK. 
By R. A PEDDIE. 
0. 


We may now turn to a consideration of the various kinds of 
type that came into use before the close of the fifteenth century. 
We have seen the standard Gothic and Roman types arise, and 
now turn to the less common varieties. 


Up to 1465 the Gothic and the Roman were the only two 
type faces in use. In that year the first Greek type was used by 
Sweynheym and Pannartz at Subiaco. It occurs in quotations 
in their edition of Lactantius. In the same year Fust and Schéeffer 
used some Greek type in their edition of Cicero De Offictts. They, 
however, only cut the letters that were absolutely necessary, 
using their ordinary type where possible. Before this date printers 
left blanks where Greek quotations occurred, and these were filled 
in by hand. There are also cases where the Greek passages have 
been stamped in by hand after the rest of the page had been printed. 
The first book containing a Greek text actually printed throughout 
in Greek characters was the Batrachomuomachia of Homer, printed 
by Thomas Ferrandus at Brescia about 1473-4. The only copy of 
this book known is in the John Rylands Library at Manchester. 
The development of Greek printing was rapid, new types being 
cut in many towns in Italy, but for twenty years after the use by 
Fust and Schéeffer of Greek letters, the type was almost unknown 
in the other countries of Europe. It was revived about 1486 by 
Johann von Amorbach, of Basel. 
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Turning now to Hebrew type we see a very curious coincidence. 
In no less than three different towns the use of Hebrew type began 
in the same year. In 1475 the towns of Piove di Sacco and Reggio 
di Calabria in Italy each saw a Hebrew press established, and 
Conrad Fyner, at Esslingen in Germany used some Hebrew type 
in a treatise against the Jews. Many Hebrew presses were set up 
in Italy during the last quarter of the 15th century, and in Spain 
and Portugal there were several. Hebrew printing does not seem 
to have spread to other countries before 1500. 


Slavonic type was also used before the close of the century. 
At least two varieties are known, both of the Cyrillic or Church 
type. A press in Cracow issued a Psalter in 1491, and a Monte- 
negrin press produced an edition of the Oktoekhos, a service book 
of the Greek Church. 


The only variety of 15th century type left to be dealt with is 
music type. This was first used by Conrad Fyner at Esslingen 
in 1473, when he printed a few notes in Gerson’s Collectorinm 
Super Magnificat. There had been books previous to this that 
required music, but blank spaces had been left for the music to be 
written in by hand, as for instance in the Psalters of 1457 and 1459. 
It has been suggested that in the book mentioned above Fyner 
stamped the notes in on the manuscript lines, but the point is 
doubtful, and they may quite well have been printed at the same 
time as the text. Another method adopted by some of the early 
printers was to print the lines of the staves from rules or a block, 
and leave them for the notes to be written in by hand. Then 
again where a musical illustration was required in a hurry cases 
are known where it has been built up with rules and quads, as for 
instance in the Polychronicon, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1495. The previous edition of this work issued by Caxton 1482 
had the space left blank, and the 1527 edition has a properly 
engraved wood block. But the effective method of music printing 
by two impressions was soon adopted for liturgical books. In 
this method the stave is printed either from rules or blocks in red 
or black, the notes being added in the other colour. This method 
is still used for service books with Gregorian music. 


The printer then at the close of the 15th century was equipped 
with Roman and Gothic types. A modification of the latter also 
existed, which has not been previously referred to, a Secretary 
type following closely the French law handwriting which is found 
used at Paris and Rouen in the last decade of the century. In 
addition to these ordinary types, the learned printer had at his 
disposal Greek, Hebrew and Slavonic, that is, if he knew where to 
obtain them, and finally religious and secular music could be set 
out in printed notes. 
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The ink of the earliest printers affords an interesting study 
not yet properly investigated. The earlier block books which 
perhaps preceded the books printed from moveable type are all 
printed in a thin sepia ink or writing fluid, very different from the 
stout black ink used by the first printers at Mainz. It is impossible 
to say when the printing ink proper was discovered, but it may 
be said without contradiction that without it there could have been 
no real printing. Lampblack, oil and resin were then, as now, 
the principal ingredients. 


The first illustrations to appear in printed books were, like the 
printed ornaments used by Fust and Schoeffer in the years 1457 
to 1459, experimental in character. Albrecht Pfister was the first 
printer at Bamberg, where he was at work at least as early as 1451. 
He printed nine books, seven of which are illustrated with woodcuts, 
and none of which can be dated later than 1462. A full account 
of these works all of which are exceedingly rare, will be found in 
Zedler’s Die Bamberger Pfisterdrucke, 1911. The woodcuts in 
Pfister’s books are mostly large, occupying often a third of the 
page. He was not a good printer, and as Mr. Gordon Duff says, 
seems to have been more of a wood engraver than a printer, relying 
rather on the attractive nature of his illustrations than on the 
elegance of his printing. 


It was not until about 1470 that books were again issued with 
woodcut illustrations. It was Gunther Zainer of Augsberg who 
had started printing in that town in 1468, who reintroduced the 
art. His first dated work with woodcuts was the first volume of 
the Leben der Heiligen in 1471, a translation of Voragine’s Legenda 
Aurea. Zainer was attacked by the engravers’ guild of Augsberg 
in 1471 for having cuts engraved by others than members of the 
guild, and it was ultimately agreed that he should employ guildsmen 
in future. This proves that Zainer must have issued books prior 
to 1471 with woodcuts, but it is difficult to take any back further 
than the previous year. 


Ulm followed Augsburg in the issue of woodcut illustrated 
books very closely, in fact it may have been in the same year. 
The most important Ulm printer was also named Zainer, but he 
was Johann. It is probable that he was related to Gunther Zainer, 
of Augsburg. Gradually the habit of illustrating books spread to 
the other German towns, but at the same time the simplicity 
which was the charm of these early German woodcuts began to 
disappear. 

Illustration in Italy begins with the 1467 edition of the 
Meditationes of Turrecremata, printed by Ulrie Han, which contains 
thirty-four cuts of a rough character. Thé progress of the illus- 
trated book was very slow. Isolated books were produced in 
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‘different cities, and it was not until the middle eighties that we 
find it gaining a firm hold. Venice, of course, became the great 
publishing centre, and illustrated books were issued in great 
numbers. These have all been described at great length, and with 
many facsimiles by the Prince d’Essling, in his monumental work, 
Les livres a figures venitiens de la fin du 15e siécle. For our purpose 
it is only necessary to refer to Erhard Ratdolt of Augsburg, who 
was the first printer to produce books ornamented and illustrated 
with woodcuts at Venice. 


THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


OR reasons not altogether satisfactory to librarians, the 
Public Library has been unusually prominent in the Press of 
late. Municipal retrenchment has marked down libraries 

as its victim to an extent which astonishes all who care for the 
intellectual future of England. The much quoted note in the 
Saturday Review was one of several timely correctives to this 
tendency ; that paragraph is as follows :— 

“There are some things in which people cannot afford to economize 
without mistaking the whole purpose of economy. It will not materially 
help the country financially to economize in things of the mind—in good 
print, in music, or in any of the things which give a genuine grace and 
dignity to life. The financial results of such economy are small, and 
they are tremendously outweighed by the irreparable loss to the country 
of intellectual force, and of all means by which a nation’s spirit is kept 
alive and fresh. 

“More especially let English literature be the last thing to be cut out 
of the list of necessary things. Those who think of literature as a mere 
luxury, to be cut down with as little compunction as petrol or asparagus, 
are exceedingly ill-advised. They can have very little idea as to what 
precisely it is we are fighting to preserve. The nation which is starved in 
mind and fancy is as little likely to survive the searching test of war as 
the nation which is starved for bread and cheese.” 


The situation at Westminster, which has deemed it desirable 
to abolish for the period of the war all its newsrooms, has called 
forth more resentment than other similar acts. This is not a 
matter for wonder seeing that the St. Martin’s Lane Newsroom 
is one of the most important in London, and is crowded with 
legitimate readers, and by any but the most rabid municipal 
economists would be regarded as indispensable. A useful letter on 
the matter appeared in the Daily News of December 13th over the 
signature of S. K. Ratcliffe, from which we extract the following :— 

“ The situation, therefore, is as follows : The newspaper reading-room 
in such important libraries as Great Smith Street and St. Martin’s Lane 
has been abolished. No daily newspapers are taken in the libraries. 

Similarly, what are described as “the cheaper and less important 
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periodicals”” have been discontinued. Readers wanting a weekly 
paper must now fill up a form in the reference department, and in doing 
so they will discover, for example, that the Saturday Review is deemed 
important enough to be subscribed for, while the Nation is not. More- 
over, the reference library is closed every day, even Saturday, at 5, 
and only on Monday and Thursday can the ratepayer and his family 
(a larger proportion of them, doubtless, working overtime for the 
country) get a book from the lending library up to 8 o'clock. So far, to 
be sure, Westminster has not followed at least one on the London borough 
in the folly of stopping the supply of fiction during the war ! 

“I submit, Sir, that the policy of which these restrictions are the 
expression is wholly wrong. Of course, foolish and wasteful expendi- 
ture must be checked ; but there are some public services—and the free 
libraries afford an instance of a service notably economical—which 
cannot be crippled without grave injury to the people, and, I would add, 
' to the national spirit. Our darkened neighbourhoods need all the help 
i they can get from every social and recreative centre, and no one can 

fail to understand how serious a deprivation it is for people hungering 

for news and pictures of the war, to say nothing of other distraction, 

to have the newsrooms closed altogether and the libraries (supported, 

though they are, by an ad hoc rate) shut up during precisely those hours 

when they are most needed. The salaries account has already been 

greatly reduced through enlistments from among the staffs. If further 
assistance is needed, the local authorities can at a word command an 
ample supply of unpaid and thoroughly competent voluntary help. 
The small bill for lighting, surely, in these days of the half-closed public- 
house, is one that the public exchequer must be prepared to pay. Such 
expenditure is a part of the strictest national economy.” 


An even more pertinent criticism of this wasteful economy 
appeared in the New Statesman :— 

“The quaintest piece of war economy I have yet heard of is that 
practised by the Westminster Library Committee. This authority 
has closed the newspaper reading room at the Smith Street Library. 
An incidental result is that weeklies like Punch have been transferred to 
the reference room, where you have to fill up a form in order to get them 
instead of having unhindered access to them. The main result is that 
the dailies are no longer to be seen there. The ratepayers are saved the 
cost of the dailies, but it is virtually certain that from the point of view 
of national economy there is a loss instead of a gain. For, though many 
of the persons who normally frequent the reading room may be content 
to abstain from reading daily papers, it can scarcely be supposed that 
among them there will not be found one or two purchasers of each daily 
sheet.” 


On the general question of economy the New Statesman 
condenses, with approval of its content as being “ as sound as it is 
strong,” an article which appeared in the last issue of the Librarian 
on the saving of money normally devoted to the purchase of new 
7 books for Public Libraries. 

“ The sum total of the economy thus effected throughout the whole 
country is perfectly trifling, and probably it is not an economy at all, 
even financially. For the smaller public expenditure must mean a 
larger private expenditure on books, and while every book added toa 
public library is read on the average by at least a hundred persons, 
privately-owned books are read at most by five or six. The explana- 
tion of this foolish policy is no doubt the inability of most people, even 
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those who should know better, to understand that a reduction of public 
expenditure (especially when it is a question not of diverting the money 
to other public uses but merely of reducing rates) is of no national value 
whatever if it leads to private expenditure as great or greater. They 
regard public money spent on books as ‘ waste’ at such a time as the 
present, but fail to observe that private money spent on books, theatres 
and picture palaces is at least equally ‘ waste,’ and runs into millions 
instead of only thousands. As it is, the libraries are losing ground, 
which their despairing custodians know can never be made good out of 
the extremely inadequate grants which are available for the purchase 
of books even at best of times. If the nation cannot afford the trivial sum 
needed to keep public libraries more or less up-to-date, then it is time 
all places of entertainment were closed, and publishers forbidden to 
publish new books.” 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

With the New Year I greet you well, and all who labour im the 
cause of books. Our letters, pessimistic or otherwise, have given 
salt to our mutual lives, and since we are too far gone in years to 
lay aside the pen for some more ostensibly deadly weapon, may we 
continue our letters as long as possible to the punishment of wicked- 
ness and vice in matters professional, and to the maintenance 
of true religion and virtue in the same matters! For, even in 
these dark days, we must keep alive those ideals for which we have 
striven not for a year or two but for a life-time, and the New Year 
will not be happier—save to evil doers, reactionaries and leather- 
encased officialdom—if we suspend our labours. 


ECCLES TRIUMPHANS. 

In my youth the word Eccles symbolised a peculiar, and as | 
then thought, delectable variety of cake—circular, flat and stuffed 
with currants ; beyond that it was without fame. To-day, however, 
I bow in acknowledgment of the common-sense of the Town Council 
of a Lancashire borough of that name, which has smitten hip and 
thigh one of its genial members who, impelled by the itch to make 
other people economise in things for which he himself had little 
love, moved on December 6th that the Eccles Public Library be 
closed for the period of the war. It was a beautiful motion that 
he proffered: “‘ That owing to the serious financial condition of 
the country and the absolute necessity for municipal retrenchment, 
the public library be closed from December 31st, 1915, for the 
duration of the war, the officials employed to be transferred to 
other municipal work.” That the library was a “ Carnegie Library” 
and that Eccles by accepting Mr. Carnegie’s munificence was 
morally pledged to maintain the library in activity was a point of 
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honour quite negligible in the eyes of the mover. Such a pledge 
was only a scrap of paper to this sapient lover of culture. “* As to 
the condition on which Mr. Carnegie gave the libraries, if he had an 
ounce of British blood in his veins he would say, * close it and save 
your {800 a year. Let us end this cursed war.’’’ What optimism, 
my Zenodotus! The £800 of Eccles to save the nation—although 
the optimist admitted that the war cost five millions per diem. 
I read, and am raptin admiration. Alas! having reached this lofty 
and tangible conclusion, our Councillor began to discourse about his 
hatred of drink, his aversion (apparently) to parsons, and other 
edifying but unilluminating matters. 


TO ARGUE AND TO CONVINCE. 


The arguments against public libraries are always of profound 
interest to me as they should be to the whole profession ; we must 
consider them dispassionately, and extract wisdom therefrom if 
possible. At Eccles, however, there was tirade but no argument 
beyond this sort of thing : Eccles has no power to close the public- 
houses, to take indecent pictures down from the hoardings, or to 
close the picture palaces; therefore (beautiful syllogism) they 
ought to close the libraries. I fear I labour the insignificant, 
but as this is really the first proposal yet made in England to close 
the only library in a town, it deserves recognition. As the issue 
proved, the mover had over-reached himself, and when he entered the 
Council Chamber he found a formidable pile of petitions against 
his motion from churches, Sunday schools, young men and young 
ladies’ classes, and (the bitter irony of it !) actually one from Lord 
Derby’s Recruiting Committee! Then, after these quick-firers, 
came a formidable artillery attack from the Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee, who incidentally made the observation that 
“the whole cost of libraries in the country was less than three- 
quarters of a million pounds, while {160,000,000 was spent on 
drink ’’; and from many others, including Councillor Alexander, 
who in the course of an admirable speech, remarked that “ intellec- 
tual incapacity was just as dangerous to the community as physical 
incapacity, and for that reason they did not regard the money 
spent on education as a cost but aninvestment. . . Libraries were 
an essential necessity towards the full development of education.” 
Out trotted the L.G.B. circular, of course, and the “ special reference 
to public libraries’ in that exhibition of Whitehall meddling and 
muddling was quoted unctuously. Happily without result ; two 
Councillors departed from the meeting when they found that the 
cause of culture triumphed against them, and only two others 
voted for the closing motion. I congratulate Eccles. I like these 
Northerners. They are blunt, frank, unaffected; they do not 
suffer fools gladly, and they recompense vote-catching econo- 
mists ” in royal fashion. 
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EARLY CLOSING. 


In London the earlier closing of libraries is not the unmixed 
evil it is sometimes thought to be. In such places as Hereford 
which have no reason to fear aerial visits, there can be no excuse 
for darkening the streets overmuch, or for shutting the doors of 
libraries, except the ridiculous one of saving a very few pounds of 
the electric light bill. Here in the metropolis and its suburbs, 
however, a darkness as thick as glue encompasses the world from 
the early afternoon onwards, a darkness in which we bump into 
one another, apologize, and bump again on our homeward way ; 
and seeing that the Londoner now seems to have adopted the first 
half of the proverb, “early to bed, etc.,” there seems no reason 
for keeping open after nine in the evening. And, if by closing at 
this hour we save five shillings a week (or month) on our lighting 
bill, let us put our tongue in our cheek and call this economy. 


OUR KHAKI ARMLETS. 


Of the merits of Mr. Robert Johnson as a poet I am too ignorant 
to judge ; but, if he speaks (or sings) truly, here is a librarian 
wearing a khaki armlet. You remember you told me that if you 
were young enough to deserve an armlet—you are at heart, my 
venerable friend !——you would not wear it. But the spectacle 
of whole library staffs parading with the scarlet crown on the khaki 
band would be both beautiful and beneficial. Moreover, the King 
now bids us wear it ; his bidding is a command, and I hope that 
all library workers who are privileged to own one will wear it in 
their libraries. 


L.A. EXAMINATION ESSAYS. 


Little does the poor “ Provincial Correspondent,” who wants 
the L.A. Education Committee to set the subjects of the examina- 
tion essays in October, realize the pachydermatous hide of that 
august body. The request was reasonable, has been made often, 
is unanswerable. But “‘ what I have said, I have said,”’ growls the 
Committee ; “I desire you to swat, not to learn; therefore let 
January to May be congestion for your brains.’””’ And now the 
essays are set, those in Sections 1 to 3 are reasonably difficult, 
those in 5 and 6 are ridiculously easy, and that in 4, “* The use and 
abuse of annotation,” is identical in subject and wording with the 
essay set in 1907. Is this laziness or genius? Let us wish the 
Education Committee a pleasant New Year and a speedy mending 
of its ways. 


ERATOSTHENES, F.L.A. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” ] 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


Ayr.—At the conclusion of the war the Public Library system 
is to be strengthened by the addition of a juvenile reading-room ; 
the cost of this extension is to be borne by a sum allocated by the 
Council from the Merchant Company’s funds. 


AT its December meeting the Bermondsey Libraries Committee 
decided to recommend to the Borough Council that the Rotherhithe 
and the St. Olave Libraries be closed for the period of the war 
This, if adopted, will leave only the Central Library open. 


THE Croydon Libraries Committee resolved six months ago 
to remove The Times and The Daily Mail from the newspaper 
rooms as a protest against the attacks on Lord Kitchener. At its 
December meeting the Borough Council decided (by 26 votes to 
17) to reinstate these newspapers. 


Various parts of Public Libraries have been commandeered 
by the authorities for war purposes. The Thornton Heath Branch 
Library lecture room at Croydon has been taken over as a hospital 
store ; and the lecture-room at the Carlton Road Branch at 
Nottingham now serves as a sleeping hall for soldiers billeted in the 
locality, and the Librarian has taken advantage of the opportunity 
to supply additional reading tables and periodicals in the adjoining 
reading-room to serve the soldiers for reading and writing purposes. 


At Edinburgh Public Libraries all members of the staff of 
military age have either enlisted or attested. The reference 
library and the news rooms are to be closed at 9 p.m. instead of 10. 


Gateshead.—-At a meeting of the Council, the Library Committee 
was asked whether, in view of the need for economy and the decision 
of several Free Library Committees to discontinue additions to the 
libraries in the coming year, the Committee were prepared to follow 
this example. It was stated that it was not the intention of the 
Committee to stop the additions altogether, but that the question 
of economy would be borne in mind ; it was pointed out also that 
the money granted to the Committee could only be spent for the 
purpose for which it was raised, and that, were it not spent in the 
usual way, it would only accumulate. 


THE temporary closing for the period of the war, of the West 
End and Heath Farm Branches of the Hampstead Libraries drew 
forth so many protests that an alternative arrangement suggested 
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by the Librarian, Mr. W. E. Doubleday, was adopted by the Borough 
Council, whereby each of the four branches of the system are 
closed on three consecutive days each week. By this means a 
distribution of the staff sufficient for carrying on all the libraries 
has been possible. 


The Jslington Borough Council has decided to permit the 
North Branch Library, Manor Gardens, to be used as a war hospital 
upon the hospital authorities undertaking to pay all expenses 
connected with the adaptation, maintenance, and reinstatement of 
the building. It was estimated that eighty soldiers could be 
accommodated in the building, the close proximity of which to 
the Great Northern Central Hospital would enable the existing 
hospital organization to be utilized. 


Kensington.—The Public Libraries Committee have decided 
to close all departments of the public libraries at 9 instead of 10 
p-m. A similar policy has been adopted at Islington and Hereford— 
at the latter place the decision has been met by a certain amount 
of intelligent criticism. 


Tue Library Committee of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ireland has included in its annual report a brief history of the 
collections in their charge. This year marks the jubilee of the 
occupation by these collections of their present quarters in the 
College in Dublin. The library thus formed numbers 13,000 
volumes, and is, in part, more than two hundred years old, having 
had as its nucleus the library of Sir Patrick Dunn, which was 
bequeathed to the College in 1713. 


Tue Staffordshire Education Committee have received the 
offer of a sum of £5,000, spread over five years, from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees to enable them to carry out an experi- 
mental scheme for the establishment and conduct of school libraries 
throughout the county elementary area. They have decided to 
accept the offer. The Trustees selected the Staffordshire Committee 
as one of the two English county authorities who had been invited 
to make the experiment of establishing school libraries. It is 
proposed that the central depot for the books should be at Stafford, 
and that the books would be sent in boxes to each school in rotation, 
each set of books to be retained three months at a particular school. 
It is suggested that the head teacher of the school should be librarian, 
The whole of the expenses would be borne by the Trustees for the 
first five years. 


Wandsworth.—The policy of the Public Libraries’ Committee 
in discontinuing the issue of fiction, juvenile literature, and various 
magazines was challenged at a recent meeting of the Borough 
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Council by three motions. One read : “‘ That the authority given 
by the Council to the Libraries Committee on the 19th May last 
to close any library or department thereof for such time as may 
appear expedient to be and is hereby revoked ”’ ; another : ** That 
in future fiction and juvenile literature be issued in the lending 
departments of the Public Libraries on the usual conditions ”’ ; 
and a third : ‘‘ That so much of the resolution passed by the Council 
on the 1gth May as authorises the Libraries Committee to close 
any Library or department thereof for such time as may appear 
expedient, be revoked, and that it be an instruction to the Libraries 
Committee to revoke any resolutions passed by them discontinuing 
the issue of fiction and juvenile literature and various magazines.” 
The subject aroused a long discussion, in which the supporters 
of the motion contended that a limited service in the lending 
departments could be easily managed by the present permanent 
staff, whilst the opponents declared that the best method of cur- 
tailing expense was to restrict the issue of the classes mentioned 
as every school in the Borough had sufficient library books to 
lend out to its children, and the hardship of a lack of fiction might 
be felt by some old ladies, who would have to put up with it. It 
was pointed out also that out of a population of 330,000 there had 
only been 16 letters of complaint. 


Important matters were touched upon at the Annual Meeting 
of the Court of Governors of the National Library of Wales at 
Aberystwyth on November roth. In the Vice-President’s state- 
ment it appeared that the five years of the library’s existence in 
temporary premises were concluding, and that the transfer of the 
library to its new and permanent home was in an advanced state. 
The war had seriously interfered with the work ; it came too late 
for the cancelling of contracts, and too early with its withdrawal 
of resources to permit of the raising of money to complete the 
building. The end, however, was now well in view. The chairman 
of the Buildings Committee presented a report on the progress of 
the permanent building. The completion of the first section of the 
buildings—the library block and a portion of the manuscript block 
—-had been sufficiently far advanced to allow of the gradual removal 
of the books from the temporary library. That had been in pro- 
gress since August, and it was expected that removal would be 
complete in about three weeks’ time. Generally all the work 
of the first contract had been completed by the contractors, and 
the work of putting all the fittings and book-cases in place was well 
advanced. The book-cases had all been fixed on the second and 
third galleries, and a good many on the first gallery, and it 
was anticipated that the Library Hall itself would be ready for 
occupation before Christmas. The contractors had also completed 
the whole of the manuscript block with small exceptions in the 
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internal work, which were now being completed. All the book- 
cases were in position. The exhibition hall block had made very 
satisfactory progress in spite of shortage of labour and difficulty 
of obtaining materials. The roofing of the building was completed, 
and the whole of the windows fixed and glazed. The erection of 
the card catalogue room was an addition to the first modified 
scheme, and was being erected as a muniment room in memory of 
the late Sir Alfred Jones, of Liverpool, whose trustee had made a 
handsome contribution towards the cost of the building. The 
total estimate for the completion of the whole of the works of the 
modified scheme and for the provision of fittings and furniture 
amounted to {117,500, which provided not only for the works 
themselves but for depreciation in the Library’s holding of Consols 
and for the expenses of collection of the building fund. Out of 
that estimate the Council have authorised up to date the expendi- 
ture of £107,500. It was satisfactory to be able to report that the 
whole of the contracts would be carried out within that sum, and 
therefore it would not be necessary to make any addition to the 
estimates. The difference between the approved estimate and 
the authorised expenditure of {107,500 left a margin of £10,000, 
out of which were to be provided the furniture for the Library Hall 
block, exclusive of fittings, which were included in the authorised 
expenditure, and the fittings and furniture at the Exhibition Hall 
block as well as a sum of £2,300, the amount of the loss on Consols 
held as part of the building fund and the cost of collection. The 
total receipts, including the full amount of the Treasury grant, 
of which £5,000 was yet to be received, the conditions having been 
met, was £98,385. Out of the total authorised expenditure of 
£107,500 there would be a saving of from {£2,000 and £3,000, 
leaving a net expenditure of about {104,700. Out of the margin of 
£10,000 the Council was determined until times were better to 
expend about {1,000 only on the furniture of the Library Hall 
and on fittings and furniture of the exhibition block. The Librarian 
would be able to carry on the work of the Library after the expen- 
diture of {1,000 instead of £8,000. Taking the total receipts, and 
the total estimated expenditure, there was a deficit of £12,000. 
The Council had arranged for an overdraft of £20,000 to carry 
through and meet all commitments. By the reduction the Council 
had made, and the saving on building the Council would only 
want to draw on that overdraft to the extent of {12,000 ; but 
what was important for the Court to understand was that though 
arrangements would be made for the overdraft, the money was not 
provided, and the public would have to be asked to provide a 
further sum to meet commitments. With regard to removal to 
the new buildings, only those intimately connected with the details 
of the work could realise the enormous difficulties of getting the 
work done at all. Those difficulties had of course delayed the 
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time it was anticipated they would have been able to go into the 
new building and had thrown out of gear arrangements for the 
accommodation of readers and carrying on the Library. They 
had tried to minimise the difficulty, but it was impossible in the 
circumstances to meet everybody and give all the facilities asked 
for. The very tactful way in which the difficulty has been met 
by the Librarian, and the enormous amount of help he has given 
to adjust the difficulties of getting into occupation of the building 
at the present time, were recognized. 

In his annual report, the librarian, Mr. Ballinger, referring 
to removal to the new building, acknowledged the very generous 
observations of the Chairman of the Building Committee, adding 
that the problem to be solved was the removal of the books without 
disturbing their order. That problem had been solved so that the 
collections remained in the same order in the new buildings as in 
the old. Many tons of things had been removed without mishap 
of the smallest nature. The whole of the staff had worked most 
assiduously in removing, and their services deserved recognition. 
The Library had met as far as possible all urgent cases of readers of 
manuscripts who came from a distance. Two came from the 
United States, one from Paris, and others from distant places, 
and all their requirements were met. The lending of boxes of books 
to study circles would not, he was afraid, be possible this year 
to the same extent as heretofore, owing to the fact that classes are 
suspended ; but there was a movement for forming local circles, 
and he had been asked if the Library could send parcels of books 
and the Book Committee had agreed to do so. A new departure 
had been tried in connection with summer schools for teachers at 
Aberystwyth and at Barry. Large collections of books had been 
sent, dealing with every subject in the syllabus, and a special 
catalogue was prepared, for which grateful acknowledgments 
had been received. Books had also been sent for the second time 
to the Workers’ Educational School at Bangor. The work of 
sending books to the troops in training was still going on in a satis- 
factory way. With regard to the agricultural library, for which 
a special grant of {200 had been made, none of the money had yet 
been spent, because it was impossible to find room for the books 
in the old Library premises. At the previous meeting Professor 
Bryner Jones, Professor R. G. White, and Mr. Middleton, of the 
Board of Agriculture, had been asked to advise the Committee as 
to suitable books. Owing to the reduction in the Treasury grant, 
the Library was getting into arrear with the purchase of books 
Most interesting gifts of books, manuscripts, prints, &c., continued 
during the past six months, the contributions being quite equal 
to those of any previous six months, apart of course from the great 
gifts by Sir John Williams, which formed the bed rock of the 
Library. 
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TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


Bartow (F.), Assistant Librarian, Watford Public Library 
(Army Service Corps—clerica] staff). 

BLackBuRN (W.), Bolton Public Libraries (R.A.M.C. St. John 
Section). 

BoaRDMAN (F. J.), 1st Senior Assistant, Huddersfield Public 
Library (Royal Naval Division). 

CasHMoRE (H. M.), Deputy-Librarian, Birmingham Public 
Libraries (8th Royal Warwickshire Regt,) 

Cuuss (L.), Assistant, Reference Library, Birmingham Public 
Library (Civil Service Rifles, 15th London Regt.) 

Dykes (J. N.), Rochdale Public Libraries (Public Schools 
Battalion). 

Everett (D.), Assistant, junior, Swindon (Wilts R.F.A.). 

GARDINER (A. D.), Assistant Librarian, Swindon (Army “* B”’ 
Reserve). 

Gorpon (R. J.), Chief Librarian and Curator, Rochdale Public 
Libraries B” Reserve). 

LaMB (J. P.), Rochdale Public Libraries (Royal Navy). 

Srott (C.), Rochdale Public Libraries (Army Service Corps.) 

Worra t (W. E.), Bolton Public Libraries (Army Service Corps.). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Owing to ill-health, Mr. Henry T. Coutts has been obliged 
to resign his position as Branch Librarian at Islington. At a 
recent meeting of the Council of the Library Assistants’ Association, 
Mr. Coutts was elected unanimously an Honorary Fellow of the 
Association. 

Miss L. TERNENT, Miss A. M. Burton, Miss E. L. Simm, 
Miss E. NIcHOLL (temporary) and Miss N. WILLoTT (temporary) 
have been appointed assistants to the Rochdale Public Libraries. 

Miss Hitpa M. Stone, assistant Halifax Public Library, has 
been appointed a Senior Assistant Huddersfield Public Library. 

Miss MILDRED V. WALKER has been appointed Junior Assistant, 
Huddersfield Public Library. 


NOTES. 

SUBJECTS FOR EssAYS FOR 1916 EXAMINATIONS.—SECTION I. 
—Literary History.—The Romantic Movement in English Literature 
during the eighteenth century. I1.—Bibliography.—A _Biblio- 
graphy of Printing to 1640, with an essay on the influence on the 
national literature of the introduction of printing into England. 
IlI.—Classification.—A critical comparison of the various methods 
that have been proposed for the classification of pure literature, 1.e., 
the form-class literature. IV.—Cataloguing.—The use and abuse 
of annotation. V.—Library Organisation.—The Libraries of 
Belgium. VI.—Library Routine.—Library Service in war-time. 
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The Publishers’ Circular expresses the opinion that the book 
service is more rapid in British public libraries than in those in 
any other country, and in support quotes the editor of The Indepen- 
dent. When he is inclined to feel impatient if he has to wait 
seven and a-half minutes for a book in the New York Library 
that gentleman reminds himself of his experience at the Berlin 
Library, where, “ after he had hunted up the book he wanted in 
the catalogue—no easy task—and made out the necessary documents 
including information as to his private affairs that no American 
census-taker ever dared to ask,”’ and the librarian had ascertained 
that the book was in, and politely notified that all was in good 
order, he was told that he “could get the book to-morrow.” 


REVIEWS. 
GENERAL BOOKS. 
*A NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 


E hear occasionally of late of ‘* a new school of librarians,” 
and in a manner not intended to be complimentary 
to those who are supposed to compose it. At first 

sight the words would seem to convey those who have youth ; and, 
if this be the case, the new school is no longer in libraries but in 
camp, bivouac or trench, as the case may be, but this catalogue 
reminds us that it is an example of the work of a school which ten 
years ago was called, without affection, the new school. We fee! 
that we have grown much older since then, for the annotated class 
list, pooh-poohed and contemned as it was then, has become as 
common as that hybrid monstrosity, the dictionary catalogue. 
Mr. Cannons, who has won our allegiance by his splendid index to 
library periodicals, is assured of a good reception for any catalogue he 
puts forth ; and in this one he gives us one of the best recent examples 
of the classified catalogue published in the form of separate class 
lists. The two first : ‘‘ General Works ”’ and ‘‘ Philosophy,” are 
before us, and they deserve more than a cursory mention, as they 
exemplify several good points of cataloguing practice. 

The catalogue is of the modern type, is arranged by Dewey, 
and is freely annotated. It is, moreover, in crown octavo, and 
therefore is more conveniently portable than the otherwise admira- 
ble class-lists issued by the Newcastle libraries. The paper is not 
specially good, but the type is plain, one column to the page, 
and the faces are varied from long primer clarendon to bourgeois 
roman. 

* Classified Catalogue of the Finsbury Public Libraries. Compiled by 
H. G. T. Cannons, F.L.A. Part I., General Works; Part II., Philosophy. 
No price given. 
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It exhibits fulness of entry, as may be seen from the following : 
016.807. Classical Literature. 
Harris, W. J., comp. First printed translations into English 
of the great foreign classics: a supplement to text-books 
of English literature. 1909. 
Object of this bibliography is to give in concise form the authors and 
titles, translations and dates of the first English translations of the 
chief foreign authors, and incidentally to enable students to note 
the effect of such translations on the works of many of our great 
imaginative writers. The most important of the Anglo-Saxon, &c., 
romances have been included.—Preface. 

In technical parlance it is an annotated class catalogue in 
which subjects are worked out to their specific places—eight or 
more places of the classification are of frequent occurrence—and 
within the specified place any alphabetical arrangement is adopted. 
Each class is indexed, separated by subjects and by authors. 
The subject index is an excellent example of the relative variety ; 
the author index is in itself a brief author catalogue, as an example 
will show :— 

Iowa Library Commission. Quarterly. 020.51. 

Ireland, A. Philobiblos, pseud. Book-lover’s enchiridion. oro. 

———- Address on moral influence. 021.01. 

Islington Public Library. Plans. 022.3. 

A preliminary paradigm of the tables of the classification, 
and a brief, sufficient preface explaining the use of the catalogue, 
complete the work. 


To some extent, but not excessively or completely, analytical 
entries are given. It is well worth while to give a few entries 
(omitting the annotations for reasons of space) to illustrate this 
characteristic :— 

110. METAPHYSICS. 
Bacon, Francis. Lord Verulam. Advancement of Learning. Clarendon 
Press Series. 1900. 

~—— Also in his “* Collected Works,’’ 1826. Vol. I. [shelved at 818.08.}. 

Child, Thomas. Root principles in rational and spiritual things. 1905. 

Hume, David. Treatise on human nature. Jn his “ Philosophical 

Works,” 1854. [shelved at 192.4.) 

It will be seen that a catalogue of this fulness is of the greatest 
value. Moreover, the classifying work seems on the whole to 
have been done skilfully. It is defective in places rather from the 
fact that with all its perfections the Decimal Classification is the 
most tantalisingly imperfect of bibliographical schemes, than from 
any other cause. 


In the actual cataloguing the basis of the scheme seems to 
have been the Anglo-American code, except that the stupid and 
wasteful method of the latter of repeating the author’s name in 
the entry has not been adopted. A few points in the punctuation 
might be discussed. We think that the title of the book isa separate 
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thing from its editorial information, and that grammar and prac- 
tical reasons demand that it should be kept so in catalogues. 
In this example :— 

Robertson, G. C. Elements of General Philosophy ; edited from notes 

of lecture . . . by C. A. F. R. Davids; 

the semi-colon should have been a period. The title of the book 
is Elements of General Philosophy, the remainder is something 
added, something not essential to the title. It should, therefore, 
form a separate sentence in the entry. Such a method, which 
we admit is not universally followed, gives proper prominence to 
the actual title, which should serve a book as its sign serves an inn. 


Part I. of this catalogue forms the most convenient, and 
probably the best, bibliography of library economy that has yet 
appeared in England. The “‘ library collection” at Finsbury 
is one of the most complete, and a closely classified conspectus 
of it will be of the greatest use to librarians. From the index 
we are able to gather who are the most prolific English writers 
in our profession. James Duff Brown, as we should expect, is 
the leader, with 22 works; J. D. Stewart has 7 entries, Coutts, 
Greenwood and Sayers have each 6, Wheatley has 5, Burgoyne, 
Cotgreave and Edwards 4 each, and Quinn and Savage 3 each. 
Their values, naturally, cannot be guaged so easily ! 


A final word before we dismiss this most excellent catalogue, 
with the hope that it may be carried rapidly to a triumphant 
conclusion. From the title-page we infer that the catalogue is 
Mr. Cannons’ own unaided work, and there is no indication 
elsewhere of the help that librarians usually receive, and acknow- 
ledge, from the skilled members of their staffs. That being so, 
Mr. Cannons deserves even warmer congratulations. 

ELL. 


FICTION. 


GAUTIER, THEOPHILE. Fortunio. A Translation from the French. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. xiv., 314. Mr. John Richmond. 1915. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The name of the translator of this book is not given, but we congratulate 
him (or her) on a satisfactory rendering of a work which might easily lose such 
charm as it possesses by being plucked from its native soil, for Gautier’s 
charm is here somewhat elusive. ‘‘ Fortunio”’ is an airy trifie, satirical, 
brilliant, and with many a gibe at human weaknesses and foibles, both 
masculine and feminine. The hero leaves the scenes of his triumphs and 
conquests with a casual, “‘ I go to the East, it is simpler ! ’’ and perhaps the 
most entertaining part of the book is the author's apology for his difficulty 
in presenting an account of him. 

““We made you handsome, witty, generous, immensely wealthy, 
mysterious, noble, well-clad, well-shod, and a donor of as rare and precious 
gifts as the pearls of Mephistopheles.” he says on page 156. “Ifa 
fairy godmother had officiated at your christening, she could not have 
endowed you more royally, but how many pages have you given to us 
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in return, ungrateful Fortunio? A dozen at the utmost. O unequalled 
ferocity! O monstrous cruelty! A dozen pages for twenty-four 
perfections! It is not much.” 


We recommend “‘ Fortunio”’ chiefly to those who know Gautier’s other 
writings. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


What shall we read now? A List of Books for Children from four to 
Fourteen Years Old. Compiled by the Children’s Room, 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; and the Free 
Public Library of East Orange,N.Y. H.W. Wilson Company, 
White Plains, N.Y. 1915. 

Four short lists of books grouped under “ae with publishers’ names 
and prices. Some of the entries are annotated 


BROOKLYN PuBLic LiBRARY. Business Books of To-Day. 24 pp. 

Not priced. 

A handy annotated list of “ the most useful American business books ”’ 
which appeal to a wide range of readers. Although it bears the name of the 
Brooklyn Library it is one of a series of co-operative book-lists ‘‘ compiled 
by the Los Angeles Public Library for Fifty American Public Libraries.’ 
The entries are classified, publishers and prices are given, and, in general, 
the annotations are useful, although we should scarcely tolerate in England 
such notes as the following : ‘‘ Interesting as a novel” ; “* A book for every 
worker who has brains and wants to make the most of them;”’ “‘ A business- 
like book for business people,” &c., which are not illuminating, and might in 
every case be disputable. The little list is welcome as a suggestion which 
might be adopted in the United Kingdom. 


PLUMMER, MARY WRIGHT. The Seven Joys of Reading. Cr. 8vo.. 
pp. 20. H. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, New York, U.S.A. 
1915. 

The Seven Joys of Reading, according to Miss Plummer, are the joy of 
familiarity, surprise, sympathy, appreciation, expansion, the joy of shock 
(one that quickens the circulation and causes a tingling sensation), and 
finally the joy of revelation, that joy which comes through reading some 
sentence, perhaps of apparently secondary importance, which reveals 
possibilities so great, so revolutionary, or so inspiring, that the reader is 
as one ‘‘rapt out of the body,” a rare experience that may come but once 
in a lifetime, but possesses none the less joy for that. 

This little treatise, written by the Principal of the Library School, New 
York Public Library, is in the form of a plea to the librarian to read books 
as well as to enter, catalogue, classify, shelf-list, and deal them out to the 
public. We recommend it to all those who may have had any doubts as 
to the advisability of such a course. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. Classification of Books in the Library. 
Ed. 2; revised. 156 pp. 9}+6}in. Wrappers. Not priced. 
Library Bulletin 12. 


The aims of this new system of classification are indicated in the pre- 
fatory note here reprinted from the first edition: ‘‘ This classification of 
books, practically applied to a university collection of 60,000 volumes, in 
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its collocation of subjects, is believed to conform more nearly to courses of 
instruction at present pursued in the university than do other schemes now 
in print.” It is a classification ad hoc for a special type of library, but as the 
scheme is generously offered to other libraries in these words : ‘‘ Any one is 
at liberty to change or transform it to satisfy special needs or local conditions,” 
it merits a brief examination. It should be added first, however, that the 
second edition we are considering is an expansion made necessary by the 
increase of the library to 300,000 volumes, and that the “simple, rapid, 
cheap process "’ of sub-dividing the existing tables by one or more letters has 
been used and constructional change has not been adopted at all. The 
result is a curious scheme, detailed and practical indeed, but apparently 
based on the order of the curriculum of the University, and entirely foreign 
in form from any of the recognized schemes. A conspectus of the main 
classes is interesting :— 


A Bibliography. 480-505 Medicine. 
B_ Encyclopedias. 506 Industrial Arts. 
C Periodicals. 507-521 Agriculture. 
CN Newspapers. 523-551 Chemistry. 
M_ Original Manuscripts. 554-575 Mining. 
I-15 Philosophy. 578 Miscellaneous Trades. 
16-51 Religion. 580-588 Manufactures. 
52 Biography, collective. 590-598 Building Arts. 
53 - individual. 600-608 Architecture. 
54-60 Geography 610-611 Domestic Economy. 
61-255 History. 613-616 Recreations. 
256-304 Government. Politics. 617-621 Business. 
305-314 Education. 623-630 Art of War. 
315-336 Political Economy. 632-641 Esthetics. 
337-3560 Mathematics. 642-648 Drawing. 
357-371 Astronomy. 652-655 Painting. 
372-424 Physics. 659-663 Sculpture. 
425-427 Natural Science. Natural 664-667 Engraving. 
428 Microscopy. {history. 669-681 Music. 
429-439 Geology. 682-988 Language. 
440-441 Palzontology. 990-991 Folk-lore. 
442-460 Botany. 997 Proverbs, Maxims. 
461-478 Zoology. 999 Quotations. 


It is impossible to criticise an outline of this character by any pre- 
determined rules ; the order is simply that which the compiler has found to be 
most useful at Berkeley ; and thus far it fulfils the conditions of a good classifi- 
cation. Otherwise we might wonder at an order which places Education 
between Government and Political Economy, places Astronomy and Physics 
before Natural Science, Building Arts before Architecture, Recreations before 
Business, and so on. But within each of the groups a certain form of the 
historical method is preserved, as an excerpt will show :— 


476 Mammals. 
477. Man, Anthropology, Natural History of Man. 
477e¢ Evolution. Descent. Homologies. Colour. 
477n Prehistoric Remains. 
Note.—Antiquities of any country go under History. 
478 Ethnology. Races. Migrations. 
478n Anthropometry. 
478p Craniology. 


The order is approximate only, it will be observed. 


The notation is arithmetical and not decimal. One thousand numbers 
are used, 1-999, each subject is given an arbitrary number, and divisions 
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is made by the addition to that number of a lower case roman letter, as may be 
seen in the example given above. ‘“‘ Mnemonic marks,” says the Editor, 
Mr. J. C. Rowell, ‘‘ were not originally attempted, but with expansion certain 
marks have become distinctive ; thus 252 is the basic number for all the sub- 
classes under Peru. It may be safely claimed that few errors occur with 
class marks composed of two or three digits and a letter (provided the letter 
is plainly written), than with those of four or more digits. Experience with 
telephone four-figure numbers corroborate this,” 


The arrangement of pure literature is primarily by language, then by 
chronology, then by form, and finally alphabetically ; thus :-— 
English Literature. 
Nineteenth Century Authors. 
Nineteenth Century Poets. 
Nineteenth Century Novelists. 
Austen, Jane. 
Dickens, etc. 
and the collected works of an author, we are told in a note, go in that division 
—poetry, drama, fiction—in which his work mainly lies ; and so do biographies 
criticisms, etc. Alphabetical order is used effectively in several places in 
the scheme, and cross-references are abundant and practical. 


The index is constructed on the relative principle, and is a useful con- 
clusion to a most interesting work. Altogether this scheme will repay 
careful study for the suggestions it affords. We do not think, however, 
that any British librarian would prefer it to the larger and more familiar 
schemes, even for a university library. 


REPORTS. 


Hyde (Borough). Public Free Library. Twenty-first Annual 
Report, 1915. 


No financial statement. Stock : Reference and lending, 15,181. 
Issues : Reference, 5,153 ; lending, 46,484; juvenile, 9,122. 


Mr. John Chorton completes his twenty-first year as librarian, 
and treats in vigorous if unconventional English the period of his 
service. For example: ‘‘ We opened the Library with the old 
card system ; then we adopted the indicator, which worked very 
well for a period, when the indicator was discarded, and the open- 
access system adopted three years ago. This system, together 
with the Dewey Decimal System of Classification, stands out to-day 
as the best and most up-to-date of the lot." Again, Mr. Chorton 
looks forward: ‘‘ How this great European War will affect the 
future is a matter of wonderment and surmise. Much has been 
written on speculation, that after the war we shall see a different 
world, but what sort of a world it will be, I think, no one can 
foretell,’’—which is all very convincing. 
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Manchester (City). Sixty-third Annual Report of the Public 
Libraries Committee, 1914-15. 

Income, £32,313. Stock: Reference, 189,136 volumes ; 
lending libraries (24), 261,131 volumes. Issues: Reference, 
406,664 ; lending, 2,334,233 volumes. 

The further postponement of the building of the new Reference 
Library is deplored. During the year three new district libraries 
have been in course of building at Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Bradford 
and Didsbury, and have been opened ; and the Rusholme Library 
has been altered, and the open-access system introduced. Other 
similar alterations have been postponed owing to the war. 30,000 
volumes have been withdrawn from circulation. A large number 
of the staff have joined H.M. Forces, and the remaining staff has 
done much war work at the libraries, including the registration of 
cases for the Distress Fund, the arrangement of special facilities 
for Belgian refugees, the establishment of a library at Heaton 
Park for the soldiers of the City Regiment, &c. The use of the 
Reference Library has been slightly less, but the issue of books 
for home-reading was greater than any in the history of the libraries, 
while in the first two months of the war the reading-rooms were 
crowded. A memorial tablet to Stanley Houghton, the dramatist, 
was presented by subscribers, and placed in the Reference Library. 
Various exhibitions were held. 


Willesden Green Public Library. Annual Report of the 
Committee for the year ended 31st March 1915. Port. (of Chairman 
of Committee). 

No financial statement. Stock: Reference, 2,999; lending 
17,029. Issues: Reference, 4,418; lending, 98,064. 

A special ‘‘ war-room,” furnished with maps, files of news- 
papers, war-books, and war serials was in operation ; a roll of 
honour of Willesden men was kept ; and lectures were given on the 
war and the countries engaged. The library maintains a sub- 
scription book-club. The chief assistant is with H.M. Forces. 


Workington (Borough). Report of the Public Library Com- 
mittee, November 1st, 1914—October 31st, 1915. Illus. Plan. 

Income {935 (rate £387 ; other, including £372 from letting of 
lecture hall, £563). Stock: Reference, 2,663; lending, 10,722 ; 
juvenile, 2,589. Issues: Reference, no statistics kept ; lending, 
59,352 ; school libraries, 19,087. 

Newsroom use was above the average, but a decrease of 5,941 
is shewn in the lending libraries, while the reference use is stated to 
have been less than in previous years. A grant of {40 for the juvenile 
library was received from the Education Committee. The Library 
maintains a subscription book-club with 49 subscribers and an 
income of {17. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


NORTH-MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The N.M.L.A. visited Ilkeston on December goth, when 
Librarians and Representatives from Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Northants, and Nottinghamshire attended. The members 
assembled at the Public Library, and then proceeded to the Town 
Hall, where they were cordially greeted by Councillor Manners, 
Chairman of the Library Committee. The Conference was held at 
the Town Hall, over which Mr. R. W. Brown (Northampton), 
Vice-President for the year, presided, in the unavoidable absence 
of the President (Mr. S. Smith, Sheffield). Thanks for the reception 
were returned by the Vice-President and Mr. Potter Briscoe. 
Four new members were elected. 

Mr. John Cox, Chief Librarian, gave an interesting address on 
“The Library Movement in Ilkeston,” from the inauguration, 
concurrent with the establishment of secondary education in the 
town ; the adoption of the Public Libraries Act, the public sub- 
scribing of £300, down to the erection of the present building at a 
cost of £7,500 by Mr. Carnegie. 


A discussion on ** Education for Librarianship ” was opened by 
Mr. Dallimore (Newark), who said that it was our duty to educate 
citizens, why not, therefore, educate ourselves? After speaking 
of our duty to assistants, and the importance of study, Mr. Dalli- 
more put in a special plea for older assistants in the new examina- 
tion scheme of the L.A. Miss Pierce (Kettering) foreshadowed 
special consideration by the L.A. for older assistants. Mr. Walton 
(Derby) averred that at present libraries did not pay anything 
like an adequate wage considering present day requirements. 
Mr. Woolston (Notts.) recognized that the essential factor was 
finance. We were asking for a college graduate on an errand 
boy’s wage. Mr. Topping (Loughborough) was an advocate for 
one fully qualified assistant in certain cases with a junior staff to 
do the mechanical work. Mr. Brown (Northants) opined that 
certificates only were not sufficient qualification for librarianship : 
experience, initiative, organizing ability and personality were 
essential. 

Miss Ethel S. Fegan, M.A. (Cheltenham), prior to introducing 
her paper on “Some Suggestions for a Revised Examination 
Scheme,” said she felt very strongly on the education of library 
assistants. In the absence of library schools a lot depended on the 
librarian : it was necessary that it should be understood that 
education was necessary. The scheme advocated dealt with the 
student who stayed at school until the age of 16, and then took the 
L.A. Preliminary Examination. Miss Fegan suggested that the 
compulsory subjects should be English literature, grammar, 
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composition, general history and geography, and elementary 
mathematics ; the optional subject to be one language—French, 
German, or Latin,—or a scientific subject. A year later the pupil 
would be eligible to sit for the rst L.A. Examination for elementary 
library routine, cataloguing and classification. The L.A. Final 
Examination should include four compulsory subjects : Advanced 
cataloguing (with practical questions), classification, book selection 
(theory and practice), and library legislation. One optional 
subject should be literary history, paleography, or bibliography. 
Candidates must pass in all subjects at the same time. 50 per 
cent. would be a pass, and 70 per cent. honours. The award of the 
diploma would be as at present. Mr. Topping commended the 
scheme, followed by Miss Pierce, and Mr. Woolston. 

The members were entertained to tea by the Mayor of Ilkeston 
(Councillor Macdonald) and the Chairman of the Library Committee. 
The Mayor cordially welcomed the members, and said that Ilkeston 
was honoured by the visit of the Association to the town. 

In the evening a practical demonstration on bookbinding for 
libraries was given by Mr. J. S. H. Bates, of Leicester, who illus- 
trated the “ Art of Bookbinding ”’ by a series of admirable repro- 
ductions of bindings shown on the screen. 

The local arrangements were in the hands of Mr. Cox, Librarian, 
to whom the Association’s thanks were accorded. 


BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The rogth Meeting of the Birmingham and District Library 
Association was held, by kind permission of Mr. Walter Powell, 
Chief Librarian, at the Erdington Branch Library, Birmingham, 
on Wednesday, December 15th, and was attended by a goodly 
number of representatives from the surrounding district. 

In the afternoon the members visited the printing and pub- 
lishing department of the Birmingham Gazette, Lid., and they were 
much interested in the work of the production of the modern 
illustrated newspaper, and the up-to-date machinery which was 
shewn to them. 

Tea was partaken of at Erdington, and at the business meeting 
which followed the chair was occupied by the President, Mr. R. K. 
Dent. 

A paper was contributed by Mr. E. W. Neesham (Erdington) on 
‘“* Education and the Film.”’ The subject was treated in a very 
comprehensive manner, showing the development of the cinemato- 
graph in general, and its application for educational purposes, 
and Mr. Neesham expressed the hope that the future will see a 
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cinematograph apparatus installed in every important Public 
Library. The lecturer thought that much good work could be 
accomplished by the display of educational films, whereby such 
exhibits would supplement, but not altogether supplant, the 
lectures so popular a feature of many Public Libraries. 

The paper was discussed by the President, Messrs. Cashmore, 
Beetlestone, Cotton, Burton, and Loverock, and Mr. Neesham 
was heartily thanked for his timely and interesting paper. 

A paper was then read by Mr. F. Greaves (Bloomsbury) on 
“*Samuel Butler, Satirist... Mr. Greaves dealt with Butler’s life 
and work in an able manner, and in the discussion which followed 
he was cordially thanked for bringing to the notice of the Associa- 
tion the life and work of a writer who “ in his own department,” 
says Mr. Bernard Shaw, “ was the greatest English writer of the 
latter part of the 19th century.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIBRARIES AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of THe LipRARY WORLD. 


DEAR SiR,—Before my recent illness, [ suggested to the 
“Camps Library ” that they might get valuable help from libraries 
much in the same way as is now done by the Post Offices, in collect- 
ing books for soldiers. 

The managers of the “Camps Library” have taken up the 
idea warmly, and have requested me to invite librarians throughout 
the country to offer their help. 

Presumably most of the regular users of libraries have some 
books at home which they could well spare for the use of our 
soldiers, and while they may forget from time to time to take books 
to Post Offices, they they would be less likely to forget if on starting 
out to visit their own library they knew that they could take 
with them such of their own books as they were willing to part 
with, and leave them at the library. Books received in this way 
should be kept until such a quantity had been collected as to make 
it worth while to convey them to the nearest District Post Office. 

Mr. Tapley Soper, of Exeter, has, in the meantime, spontaneously 
offered to do this service, and has, I understand, even offered to 
repair dilapidated books before passing them on to the Post Office. 

All that need be done is to have a large placard (or in large 
libraries, several placards) posted up inviting readers to bring their 
books and leave them at the library ; but libraries which can afford 
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the expense would get better results if they would provide printed 
slips calling attention to the arrangement, and have one inserted 
in every book issued. 

I shall be obliged if you can find space for this in your next 
issue, and I earnestly hope that every librarian will do what he 
can to make the appeal effective. 


Believe me, faithfully yours, 


J. Y. W. MacALISTER. 
1, WIMPOLE STREET, W., 
December 29th, 1915. 


EXAMINATIONS IN WAR TIME. 


To the Editor of Tut LIBRARY WORLD. 


Srr,—In an editorial note you called attention to the Council’s 
action in holding examinations during the war. I hope the Educa- 
tion Committee, who are considering the question, will suspend 
them. 

From two points of view the matter is important: (1) Our 
men’s places must be kept open for them, and care be taken they 
are not retarded in their professional advancement for want of 
certificates they might have won had they stayed at home ; and 
(2) we ought not to create a serious unemployment problem in our 
service after the war by training new assistants because we need 
help temporarily now. 

Take up the second point of view first. Since the outbreak of 
war assistants have been appointed on condition that they leave 
when the soldiers come back. They can pass into the permanent 
staff only in place of men who are killed or are disabled or who do 
not return to indoor occupations. But the percentage of killed 
and disabled in war is small; while, after the war, what with 
depression of trade and a labour market strongly reinforced by 
female workers, the surplus labour will be so great that nearly all 
our men, whether they like it or not, must take up their old duties. 
Few, therefore, of the assistants appointed since the war will step 
into permanent service. Here is the danger. If the L.A. trains 
and encourages the temporary hands to read for examinations 
they will bring together a body of labour doomed to unemployment 
after the war, but constantly seeking to re-enter a service for which 
they have been partly trained ; thus competing with the men who 
have returned. Plainly our duty as librarians is to make it clear 
to temporary employées that they will be dismissed at the end of 
the war, and further that our service has no future for them. 
Unless we do so we shall betray the future of the soldier-librarians 
by cheapening the price of labour in libraries. Why the Library 
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Assistants’ Association should at any time view with indifference 
the training of more librarians than can be employed, is to me the 
chief puzzle of our calling; the Association must surely realise 
that the war has thrown wide the doors of librarianship to all and 
sundry, who may be allowed a lodging for the night, but must 
depart at dawn. 

On the other point of view little need be said. Many assistants 
missed the examinations in 1915, more will do in 1916. Remem- 
bering that until peace is signed (and the negotiation of it may last 
six months) all the armies must be kept standing, can we expect 
our men to return in time to prepare for the 1917 examinations ? 
If not, three years of their professional lives are lost. The Educa- 
tion Committee ought either not to hold examinations for those at 
home during the war, or to grant the soldiers an Army voucher, 
which should be regarded as equal to, and should take the place of 
two (or three, if the war lasts so long), of the six sectional certificates 
required for the L.A. Diploma. It were surely better not to 
examine at all until the war is ended. 


Yours faithfully, 


ERNEST A. SAVAGE. 
Pusiic LIBRARY, COVENTRY, 
December 21st, 1915. 


WATFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
To the Editor of THe LipraRY WoRLD. 


Dear S1r,—In your note with respect to the Watford Public 
Library in the November issue of the LIBRARY WORLD, you state 
that the library rate, which hitherto has been the inadequate 
product of 4d. in the {, is now to be reduced to }d. This may 
give rise to some misunderstanding. The reduction to jd. rate 
is for the second half year. The full rate of 1d. in the £ has been 
levied each year since the Watford Public Library was established 
in 1871, but for the year 1915-16 the rates have been laid in two 
separate half-years. For the first half-year we received the full 
product of the }d., but for the second, without notice and with a 
view to carrying out what they deemed to be the recommendations 
of the Local Government Board, the Urban Council have in their 
wisdom taken away half our rate income. The inconvenience 
and injustice of this needs no comment, and it is perhaps needless to 
add that the Library Committee are making due representation 
to the Urban Council upon the matter. 


Yours faithfully, 


WatTrorD Pustic LIBRARY, JOHN WOOLMAN. 
17th December, 1915. 
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